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FOREWORD 


Sisters and hrothers have I none, 
But this man’s father was my father’s son. 


I have always been bad at riddles, and this one in particular was for a long time 
one of my familiar nightmares. I used to brood over it and solve it, to my momentary 
satisfaction, half-a-dozen times a week but the solution was never the same. Whatever 
profound truth, however, it may hide, I can’t help feeling that its use in this place does 
point obscurely to myself, and that in some public way this book is partly mine. That 
privately it 1s so I do not doubt. The older photographs here shown were the delight 
of my childhood. Collected into an Album they were the solace of many a wet 
London Sunday, and though I remember little of my dear mother’s running com- 
mentary, I have vivid recollection of the clothes she wore as we bent together over 
the stiff cardboard pages, and of the smile with which she pointed out to me her 
particular favourites. When she married again I lost sight for many years of this 
treasured companion, only happily to find it again, this time stamped as my very 
own, on (so far as I can remember) my fifteenth birthday. The gift came primarily 
from my stepfather. It-was, I remember him saying, obviously mine, and I now 
think he really meant that obviously it was not his. No man, I suspect, likes to share 
his wife with a predecessor, and, fond though he was of my father, the constant reminder 
of idylls in which he himself had no share, must have been for him rather irksome. 
My mother had a way of making private references the effect of which was to load 
these visual memories with terrific significance, and this habit of hers must have been 
trying for Mr. Pennyfeather’s vanity. She would look, for instance, at that record of 
an early picnic here exhibited, and say with a reminiscent smile—‘‘ How well I 
remember it! It was at Box Hill, that day the pony went lame. I was wearing 
my new shot taffeta, and Uncle George had just made that awful joke about your 
father’s moustache.” What the joke was I never learned, or have forgotten, but 
clearly I had a right to know and Charles Pennyfeather had not. So I think he 
was glad to hand the collection over to me. 


Looking at these pictures I have learned a lesson. The older ones at first 
seemed to me to be excruciatingly funny, until a young nephew to whom I showed the 
book burst out laughing at a much later group in which I myself figured at an early 
age. To me this particular record was full of nostalgic glamour and not at all fantastic. 
The realisation that others might find it so came to me as a severe shock. Like all 
people of middle age I belong to two worlds. Many of my instincts, I suppose, are 
modern, and intellectually I can appreciate the advances in comfort and convenience 
which have marked the last forty years. But I find myself fixed emotionally some- 
where about the early nineteen hundreds. Absurd though the fashions and the habits 


of that period may seem to those born since the war, to me they are not only charming 
but perfectly natural. So happy am I to remember that time that its difference from 
to-day hardly impresses me at all. True, I never knew crinolines or mutton-chop 
whiskers at first hand, but I did grow up with horse-buses, hobble-skirts, wasp-waists 
and hard straw hats. Each fashion as it came seemed to me then to be the last word 
in elegance and beauty, and though I have lived into an age which already “‘ revives,” 
as amusing, the costumes of my youth, I can’t help resenting the heartless narrowness 
of to-day. The lesson is too obvious to be pressed, but I do hope that this book will 
fall into the hands of a few at least who will remember with pleasure instead of merely 
laughing. With most of us who had a happy childhood the affections become fixed 
at the period of our earliest adolescence, and for me, those years of the smoky under- 
ground (I can still smell Baker Street with delight !), the Earl’s Court Exhibition, 
** The Country Girl,”’ and the relief of Mafeking, glow with an almost golden radiance. 
But I must not be tempted into an ageing man’s reminiscences. One thing more only 
will I mention. I am struck by the curiously indecent quality of some of the gayer 
pictures. Despite their drapery and their reserve, the ladies, particularly the actresses, 
who figure in these pages, make me feel slightly uncomfortable, shocking me more 
than do the various undraped commonplaces of our modern advertisements, but here 
too the lesson has been sufficiently driven home in other places and by other pens. 
Still, even in this case loyalty forbids me utterly to condemn. It is not the silence 
and the secrecy of the Victorians that make me shudder, but the rather knowing 
exploitation of these things in the name of ambiguous frivolity. Prudery in itself 
was not altogether a bad thing, and I confess that there is, to me, a quality of sanity 
and sanitation about contemporary love which makes for dreariness. 


My dear mother, hale and cheerful, in spite of a second widowhood, will be as 
pleased as I am with this book. In her name and my own I take the opportunity of 
thanking the publishers for their enterprise. 


CrEciL TooGoon. 


Swan Mansions, 
Chelsea. September, 1935, 
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OWARDS the end of the ’sixties of the last century, 
when Queen Victoria had been for many years 
a widow, and the future King George V was a 
little boy with long curls, our hero, Albert Augustus 
Toogood, was born at his father’s house on the outskirts 
of Marylebone. His father had taken the house, newly- 
built, when, some years earlier, he had married and 
settled down. It had been almost in open country then, 
but by the ’sixties the fields had disappeared, and for a 
mile or more beyond the house had been laid out with 
streets. Though it was rather small for Mr. Toogood’s 
large family, it stood in a small garden of its own and 
had its own stable ; for Mr. Toogood drove regularly 
to his business in the City of London. 


Photographs ; B.B.C. 





Photograph by courtesy of THE BRICK BUILDER 
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The portrait on the right shows him 
when he was one year old, soundly 
asleep on his couch—a prince in his 
own little kingdom. 
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The earliest photograph we have of 
Albert Augustus is one in which he 
lies in his doting grandmother’s arms, 
while the younger of his many brothers 
and sisters occupy themselves usefully. 
In those days babies were carefull 
swaddled against draughts; and in 
between their all-too-frequent feeds 
they demanded—and obtained—fairly 
continuous nursing, so that aunts and 
grandmothers certainly had their uses. 
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His father in those days was an austere 
and pensive figure, to whose study he 
was taken for a kindly benediction at 
night, and sometimes for words of 
exhortation or correction. 








Of his mother, his earliest recollection 
was of a lady singing songs in a foreign 
tongue as he sat on the drawing-room 


floor and looked at the great illus- 
trated Bible. 


And then there was Aunt Mary, too, 
who somehow was a part of his earliest 
memories—Aunt Mary, whom his 
eldest brother would tease with a 
game of chess which he never quite 
permitted her to win. 
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Photograph by courtesy of the B.B.C. 


In a large family such as his, there 
were always plenty of games to play— 
and plenty of mischief to get up to— 
drawing, or dressing-up, or playing 
pranks in mother's crinoline ! Nursery 
schools were then unheard of; the 
family was a school in itself, and he 
learned his letters from his mother, or 
from an occasional German governess. 
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Photographs by courtesy of PEL, Lid. ; 


and Paul and Marjorie Abbatt, Ltd. 
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At the age of ninc he paid, in company with one of his 
aunts and his nurse, the first of many visits to the 
photographer’s studio ; and in due course there arrived 
a packet of a dozen little cards. One copy was slipped 
into the great morocco-bound family album, to take its 
place with a hundred other family portraits ; the others 
were distributed to relations at home and abroad, 
whose albums were likewise always ready for more. 
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Phatographs by courtesy of Kodak, Lid. 
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Photograph E.N.A. 


The family album was his grandmother’s favourite 
book, from which she never tired of instructing him in 
the relationship of innumerable cousins, second cousins, 
and cousins twice removed. These remained, haw- 
ever, but shadowy figures, except, perhaps, his cricketing 
Uncle Alfred, whom he held in some regard. Far 
more interesting in his eyes was the whole page devoted 
to the officers of the Indian regiment in which 
his Uncle George held the Queen’s Commission. Of 
all the many uncles he was Albert Augustus’s favourite, 
and the times when he came to stay in the house in 
Marylebone were very precious. Memorable indeed 
was the solemn toasting when gallant Uncle George 
was about to return to India from furlough, to take 
part in his last campaign against the martial Afghans. 








Photograph by Shaw Wildman and by courtesy of Sunbeam Bicycles 
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Once a week Mr. Orsini, the Italian music master, 
came to instruct him and his sister Georgiana. To tell 
the truth, Albert Augustus was not by nature very 
musical ; nor were any of his family, but it was part 
of their education that each should play some instru- 
ment, and for Albert Augustus the flute was chosen. 
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But the weekly music-lesson did not 
‘eally cloud their lives. There were good 
lays, too—those days, for instance, when 
heir cousins from Clapham came to spend 
in afternoon, and they would indulge in 
very kind of parlour game, play acting, 
nd romping—not always regarded with 
reat favour by the elders, who discussed 
nore serious affairs, such as marriages and 
owries, in Granny’s room upstairs. 
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There was also Uncle Edward’s house 
in Chelsea, where his elder brothers and 
sisters liked to go, because it was a gay 
household. Uncle Edward himself loved 
a game of Whist—Bridge, was still to 
be invented. _ 


Uncle Edward was no less fond of opera 
nd the play—until Aunt Lily, who had 
lways been thought reckless by the family, 
ecame infatuated with that wretched 
renchman. That, alas, was an episode 
hich it was best to forget, and soon 


unt Lily disappeared for ever from the 
umily album ! 
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The Toogoods belonged to the Established Church, and Mr. Toogood was 
churchwarden of that St. John’s which still gives its name to a wood—or, at 
least, to a district, for the wood is no more. The Sabbath was very strictly 
kept. Albert Augustus and his brothers had places in the choir, In 
the afternoon there was Sunday School, and perhaps a walk in Regent’s 
Park. In the evening there was Church again for the older members of 

. the family, and then a quict evening of hymns and reading at home, 
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graph by Mrs. Dathan. 





_ The domestic servants played a considcrable 
part in the children’s life; and though there 
were occasional changes, due to marriages and 
deaths, service was long and continuous ; to the 


children the servants formed an integral part of 


the family as they knew it. There was John, 
butler, footman, and coachman in one; _ there 
was Jane, the parlourmaid, who was also lady’s 
maid and confidante of the ladies of the housce- 
hold ; there was Ann, her sister, nurse to the 
children and the family sempstress; and, in 
the nether regions, was Sarah, the cook, and 
her kitchen maid and scullery maid. The 
kitchen was a large and friendly room, where 
there were always the most fascinating activities 
in progress—a haven to the children when life 
seemed too ceremonious or agitated upstairs. 









. Photograph (on the opposite page) Barneby. Lite 
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As ladies’ hair was then worn as long as Nature 
ermitted, but plaited and twisted into hard pads and 
uns, the coiffure of a young lady occupied quite as 

much of her day as it does now when permanent waves 
are by no means permanent. All this brushing, 
combing, and arrangement by the maid was the 
occasion of discreet exchanges of confidence, and here 
we see Agnes, little Albert Augustus’s eldest sister, in 
the hands of the talkative Jane. 

The girls, who were tended at home, were morc 
fortunate than Albert, who sat transfixed with horror 
as he waited his turn in the barber’s shop, and watched 
the ill-concealed agonies of his predecessor in the chair. 
Even Punch failed to divert attention in situations such 
as these. : 
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Agnes was generally considered something of a beauty, 
though she was less lively than her sister Victoria. She had 
plenty of admirers, and could count on at least a dozen 
Valentines in February. She was a girl her parents could 
trust not to fall into any indiscretion such as would make her 
an unsuitable party. Her suitors were kept at a proper dis- 
tance, and would never have dreamt of anything clandestine 


with Agnes. 
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She reaped the reward of her patience and wisdom. In due 
course a most eligible clergyman asked for her hand in marriage. 
Great were the dressmakings and preparations for the ceremony. 
Finally the great day came, and all the family agreed that Agnes 
was the most beautiful and fortunate bride that ever left a father’s 


home. 



























Vicky's was a very different casc, and 
her elopement and’ subsequent banish- 
ment were pinnacles of excitement in 
little Albert Augustus’s early life. Always 
romantic and headstrong, she fell to the 
good looks and clever ways of a young 
man of no means, who was a visitor at 
her Uncle James’s house, where she 
often went to stay. Her Aunt Elizabeth 
little suspected what was going on in her 
own house, behind her back, and of 
an afternoon would slumber through the 
most compromising scenes. Vicky knew 
too well what her parents would say to a 
young man who, besides being poor, had 
the misfortune to be of another religious 
persuasion. 
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So she agreed to elope, and the first 
that her Uncle and Aunt knew of the 
matter was when her maid brought a 
letter to ask for the clothes which she had 
left behind in her hurry. In time Vicky 
was forgiven (when she was a widow, and 
had three small children to bring up), 
but her rashness and misfortunes were 
always a warning to the rest of the 
family. 
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by Shaw Wildman and hy courtesy of Sunbeam Bicycles 





On fine days in summer Albert 
would sometimes be taken for 
‘‘ carriage exercise ’’ with the women- 
folk of the family, a proceeding which 
bored him exceedingly, thovgh the 
ladies seemed to _ find unfailing 
diversion in regarding the dresses of 
the ladies in other carriages. Life 
held many such tediums; but the 
visits to his grandparents at Malvern 
(where his only excursions were to 
accompany his grandmother’s bath 
chair) were not wholly dull, for he 
was fond of Granny and Grandad, 
and they adored him. 
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An omnibus was greatly to be 
preferred to the carriage, in Albert 
Augustus’s opinion, especially if he 
could go on top with his father, and, 
best of all, in the front seat beside 
the driver. Unfortunately, when he 
went with his mother, she always 
took him inside, and did not often 
condescend to this mode of travel at 
all, for it was not a favourite with 
ladies, necessitating as it did the 
shedding of their crinoline frames for 
the journey—and goodness knows, 
dressing and undressing were enough 
bother, without multiplying — their 
number of occasions ! 
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' Phatagraph by Cirete Sern 


‘Photogratih by Dinan 08 Sint: Ld: Vy casting af Ranier, Walien Mca. 
As he grew older, he was sometimes allowed 
to accompany his father to the city, and to walk 
part of the way home with his brother. This 
allowed for endless excitements-- the peering 
down into railway cuttings, the reading of 
advertisements, watching great building works 
such as the new Holborn Viaduct, or—— 
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Phatograph by Dixon & Sen. Lid. 





the making of roads by bearded navvies, 
sons and grandsons of those amazing men who 
had dug a network of canals, and then an even 
closer network of railways, with no other tools 


than pick, shovel, and ram. 
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Albert Augustus’s life at his Public} 
School was uneventful ; neither par- 
ticularly creditable nor discreditable. 
He passed on to Christ Church, #3 
Oxford, because his father thought #am 
his youngest son might be disposed to § 
enter the Church. None of his brothers 
had shown that inclination; Albert, 
too, thought his talent lay elsewhere, 
and at the age of nineteen he entered 
1is father’s business in the City. Photographs by courtesy of L.P T.B 


By this time the Underground Rail- Ree 


ways were the common mode of oe ee | 
travel to the City. On the District ee ae | ’ 
and Metropolitan lines the trains were Lec an ty 


steam-drawn, and in consequence the ERC a ke nee 
tunnels were smoky and the carriages ER a a 
dirty. : 
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Albert Augustus, moreover, retained his old love for the omnibus, 
from the top of which Life could be easily surveyed, or for the 
hansom cab when he was feeling extravagant. The streets 
were only just beginning to prove themselves inadequate for the 
volume of traffic. John Nash, some seventy years before, had had 
the vision to replan the centre of London’s West End, though by 
now Londoners had long forgotten to be thankful to him, and 
his architecture was held in very low esteem as being sham and 
stucco. Albert, indeed, who journeyed most days down a Regent 
Street which was much as Nash left it, was entirely unaware of 
who had built it. 
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Then he would rattle down Fleet 
Street, already so crowded that Temple 
Bar had been sent to the country to make 
room for the stream of traffic. It was 
then, as now, the street of newspapers, 
a street of individualists, and not 
much to be proud of in the matter of 
architecture. 
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Traffic jams were becoming increasingly common, and City men 
uumbled a good deal about the delays—though young Albert 
ugustus could well put up with them, since they prolonged the 
oments spent away from his desk. Sometimes, too, there was the 
ccitement of an accident—one of those dangerous-looking, but highly 
shionable hansoms might be a trifle too dashing, and overturn. 
policeman always seemed to be on the spot, to rescue the passengers, 
> cut the poor horse from his traces. 
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The City men declared that the traffic 
delays were due to the everlasting road 
repairs, one authority pulling up the road 
as soon as another had laid itdown. The 
workmen they said, too, were nowadays 
lazy, and dawdled and slept on their job. 
But to Albert Augustus the navvies seemed 
to work hard enough ; it was by no means 
unpleasant to watch them from a bus 
top—the rhythmical beat of the sledge- 
hammers appeared to him a fine exercise. 
















Soon Albert Augustus began to know 
his London, and the various street 
characters became familiar to him—the 
city policeman, who was friend to the 
pigeons, the old woman who sold maga- 
zines and papers, and the Italian organ- 
grinders in their foreign clothes. 
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‘The “Sandwich”? Man, and the ice- 
cream barrow with its halfpenny cornets ; 
the “wall workers” outside the public- 
houses, and the “ Cook Shop ”’ loiterers— 
all these, too, were familiar objects in 
those days of Albert Augustus’s youth. 
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The streets had plenty of diversions for any one who could 
afford the time to idle. There were improvised games of 
chance (they had often tempted him when a boy, but he had 
been whisked away from them), and penny peep-shows which 
he would have dearly liked a peep at now, had he not been 
** something in the City.”’ 
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As he went about London he. 
. gradually became aware of a world 
he had hardly dreamt of in the 
. Mice seclusion of his own home. 
The grim and low little streets 
often seen from a train or bus were 
overflowing with human beings, 
whose only playground was the 
street, except for the fortunate few 
who were near a public park. 
These were the districts of the 
poor. At times it all seemed very 
unfortunate, yet part of the divine 
wortesy of the Garden Gi order of things. 
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Mile upon mile of soot-blackened roof-tops, of dingy alley-ways and an overcrowding that 


it was better not to think about—there seemed nothing questionable about these, nothing, 
that is, that one need do anything oneself to remedy. 
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The poor had their amusements and got their fun out of life, too. A 


policeman’s funeral was an event to queue up for, and there were places 


—Lambeth Palace gardens, for instance—where they could paddle to 
their hearts’ content. 
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And the harsh contrasts of 
life must obtrude_ them- 
selves in any great city. 
When Albert Augustus went 
for a walk in Hyde Park, he 
would see, on the one hand, 
the rich and fashionable 
world “ roll in splendour 
and state ’’ in carriage or 
on horseback—on the other, 
“down and outs.’’ 
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But Albert Augustus had things other than social 
injustice to occupy his mind. Like most young 
men of his day, he soon became addicted to sport— 
indeed, he gave more time to it than his old father, 
now practically retired from the business, thought 
wise. ‘There was much shaking of heads by the 
older generation at the pleasure-loving habits of the 
young: it was prophesied that the country would 
soon be on its last legs, for it was not thus that the 
Empire had been built. 

Yachting was first favourite of Albert Augustus in 
his bachelor days (on the right we see the typical 
yachting costume of the ’nineties), and cruising on 
the Broads was his usual holiday. Yachting was 
then generally thought essentially a male affair. 





















If he could not get to the Broads, 
the river was the next best thing, 
for he was always a_ good oar. 
River picnics at Richmond, or trips 
by pleasure steamer up the higher 
reaches, were very popular with 
him on Saturday afternoons. 
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ography by Paul Martin 





In midsummer Albert Augustus and his friends would 
go farther afield ; business might look after itself for a 
day or two. A bachelor party was made up, and tents 
and food were taken for a long week-end. The banjo 
was an essential adjunct to such an expedition, and cooking, 
the mysteries of which everyone in turn had to probe for 
himself, was another source of fun—and sometimes of 


anguish. 
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And once a year there was the great water festival of Henley, which Albert 
Augustus never failed to attend. It was then, perhaps, even more of a social 
event than it is now ; a line of houseboats stretched, prow to stem, right 
along the Buckinghamshire bank, and there were innumerable parties, each 


dispensing their strawberries and cream—the actual races seemed of secondary 
importance. 
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The first Saturday in August was always kept for the 
celebration of his mother’s birthday. After a large 
lunch, which was attended by his cousins from Clapham 
and Chelsea, some neighbours would join them for 
tennis. 


Phategragh by Mise &. A. Fell 
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On his summer holidays Albert Augustus 
was often invited to fishing parties in the 
Highlands. Here is a view of one such 
party, the men equipped for the day’s 
work, ready to set out in the family 
brake. 

At other times he would take a week’s 
shooting with his Uncle George, who 
lived for little else. Albert Augustus was 
made much of, as though he had been 
a convalescent invalid ; for Uncle George 
had the poorest possible regard for the 
City, and supposed that those living in 
it must be suffering from all manner of 
complaints and discomforts. 


Photographs by Miss B. Herring and J. Honky Holmes 
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Before his marriage Albert was very fond of the play. He 
was more addicted to the comic opera, the musical comedy, 
and the music hall, than to the “ legitimate ”’ stage, and he 
seldom missed a first night. 


Photograph by Paul Martin 











He worshipped from afar the leading 
ladies of the stage, and many of the lesser 
lights of the chorus. It was long before 
the days of Russian ballet, but he was an 
ardent follower of every group of dancers 
who appeared at the music halls. 
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Moreover, he had the entrée to the salon 
of the most famous actress of the time. 
In later life he would often tell his friends 
of an occasion when his bouquet was 


accepted and placed in one of her beautiful 
vases. 
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Photograph by courtesy of Kel: 


























But all. that was in his bachelo 
days. His marriage to the lovel 
Angelina took place in due course 
long looked forward to, th 
event and the days leading vw 
to it passed “in a flash ’’—or 
rather, in a series of flashes, whic! 
was how Albert Augustus after 
wards remembered it ; the sacrific 
of his moustache to Angelina’ 
prejudice (and its later reviva 
after she had changed her mind 
the last bachelor dinner on h 
wedding eve, the wedding luncheo 
after the ceremony—and so ol 
each picture separate. And afte: 
wards the happy evenings sper 
with his young wife in their fir 
little home. 





It was the bicycle which had first brought 
Albert Augustus and Angelina together. 
As a progressive young man he had 
been interested in the bicycle from its 
early days, when it was still a bone- 
shaker with solid tyres. He was one of 
the first to tour on the tandem bicycle, 
forerunner of the “bicycle made for 
two.” 
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It was the bicycle which had first brought 
Albert Augustus and Angelina together. 
As a progressive young man he had 
been interested in the bicycle from its 
early days, when it was still a bone- 
shaker with solid tyres. He was one of 
the first to tour on the tandem bicycle, 


forerunner of the “bicycle made for 
two.” 
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By the end of the century the bicycle 
gi" ~~ been improved into something al 
Be’ identical with the bicycle of thirty y 

later. The pneumatic tyre and cov 
gear had made it a means of tr 
suitable for ladies, and special attire 
‘ not ae necessary, though Ange 
| RR ee found ‘‘bloomers’’ more comfortable. 

Re ae _— A is the one on the left in the picture be 
7 Xt | — taken at the sea-side with her sister E 

























Photograph: by Paul Martin, 
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But the first motor cars were already on the road, and were to prove much more 
revolutionary than the bicycle had ever been. In the mid-’nineties a motor was 
such a curiosity that the appearance of one in a small country town was like the 
advent of a man from Mars. On one occasion, when Albert Augustus assisted in 
an early race to Brighton, flags were hung out, the “county” turned out in their 
carriages to see the new monster, and the rest of the populace of all the towns and 
villages blocked the street, to stare, hardly dreaming that the same stones would 
presently look down on a traffic stream of cars so continuous that it would need 
signals to control it, and in which a horse would be a nuisance. 
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Meanwhile rural England laboured 
away behind the scenes; and the 
relations of landlord, farmer, 
parson, and labourer were little 
altered from the day of Jane Austen 


and Cobbett. 
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Albert Augustus and his wife had similar tastes for life in the country, and 


their earliest holidays were spent in country walks, picnics, or visits to friends 
with country homes. This was before “ hiking ’’ had become organised and 
advertised, and before the caravan had made it possible to move one’s entire 
home two hundred miles or more in a day. 
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Photograph by Bertram Hutchings 
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But with the arrival of a family, the time came when holidays must be taken at the seaside, and 
early every summer an expedition was made by train to one or other of the many resorts, in the 
hope of finding the perfect hotel or lodgings, beach or other amenities. Holiday trains were always 
crowded, because trains were not only very much then as they are now, but there was then no other 


way of getting there. 
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Bathing was much the same everywhere. You entered a machine, 
which was pulled out by a horse into the sea. A ladder was let 
down, and, having changed into sea clothes, you descended into 
your own particular bit of water. Ladies and children were assisted 
by the bathing woman, who spent most of the day in the water. 
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If you could not afford a bathing machine, then, in the nice resorts, 
you could not bathe: you must be content with a paddle. Even 

. paddling was not universally approved of, it seems, and a memory 
that always stayed in Albert Augustus’s mind, and made him laugh 
whenever it came up (it was, perhaps, a time of rather crude humour) 
was that of two old ladies who had strolled too near the water’s edge 
to harangue some paddlers, suddenly surprised by a wave, and 
made to paddle themselves, involuntarily ! 
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Bathing costumes were little more 
than ill-made ordinary dresses, 
‘which looked anything but elegant 
when soaked with water. The 
fashionable shops did attempt to 
render them more becoming, but 
even so nobody was tempted to 
linger in bathing-dress for long. 
Sunbathing, of course, was un- 
known—the sun could hardly reach 
the skin. 
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Of all seaside resorts, Albert Augustus preferred Deal, 
which was a genuine fishing place, where one could yarn 
with old salts, and where the children could pick up hints 
about sailing and sailors’ ways. 
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One year they tried Great 
Yarmouth, because there 
was good sailing to be had 
on the Broads nearby, and 
because of the splendid air 
for the children. There was 
certainly plenty of fun to be 
had at Yarmouth, if you 
cared for that sort of thing ; 
but Albert Augustus and 
Angelina decided that it was 
rather low in tone. They 
saw things on the beach 
which they would have 
preferred not to see. 
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The return to London 
always meant tears from 
the children—and, in con- 
sequence, a consolatory visit 
to the Zoo, where, as now, 
a ride on the elephant’s 
back could be relied upon 
to soothe. 
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But Albert Augustus him- 
self preferred aeronautics to 
animals; he never failed 
to attend any balloon ascent 
in the neighbourhood. On 
one holiday in France he 
had had the satisfaction of 
witnessing the ascent of a 
balloon to a new altitude 
record of 3,000 metres. The 
conquest of the air he con- 
sidered achieved. 
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Albert Augustus and Angelina were certainly growing set in the round of social events which 
well-to-do people could not escape. He had sent his sons to Eton, he must attend Lords. And before 


long there came a command to a Royal garden party. 
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The Royal Academy was another function they would not have dreamt of missing. 
Albert Augustus and Angelina held that this was one of the great a ie of English Art, 
and they admired most the work of Watts, Leighton,and Alma-Tadema. 
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An interest in racing was a sine qua non 
for an English gentleman. Though Albert 
Augustus had as a young man attended 
nothing but the Derby, and that from 
the popular side of the course, now he 
was to be seen in the correct enclosures 
at all the classic races, as well as at Ascot. 


Photograph by W. A. Rough 
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A climax, a ‘triumph of 
solidarity, seemed to have 
been reached with the Dia- 
mond Jubilee of Queen Vic- 
toria, in 1897. It was the 
occasion of many monarchs 
coming to London to do her 
honour — it was also the 
occasion of infinite merry- 
making, and a drive by 
hansom cab to see the deco- 

| rations was a preliminary 
eo et — 7 joy to the actual procession 
oo . le | itself. Albert Augustus was 
there, of course. He and 

his family and _ several 

cousins were treated by 

Uncle William, who _ took 

a block of seats overlooking 

St. Paul’s. So great was 

the crowd that they took 

three hours to get back to 

the hotel and were seriously 

late for the large champagne 

meal which had _ been 

ordered. The day was 

slightly marred by the sick- 

headache of poor Cousin 

Clara. Under the cham- 

pagne treatment prescribed 

by Uncle William, however, 

she made a quick recovery. 
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Then came something that was to shake England momentarily out of its complacency—the Boer War. 
Like most of his contemporaries, as a younger man Albert Augustus had held it his duty to train for 
military service, and the comradeship of the annual camp made service in the Volunteers attractive. 
We see him, above (seventh from the end), training with the London Scottish. Military life still seemed 
a gallant thing—it was not yet the handiwork of chemists and mechanics—and the familiar figure of the 


recruiting sergeant was almost universally admired 
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Photograph by coustesy of Mayor T. 7. 
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Now this military training was to be put 
to the test; for though it was held at 
first that a few months would suffice for 
a professional army to wipe up the 
ungrateful Boers, it proved to be a task 
needing three years, and volunteers were 
presently sailing for the front. Albert 
Augustus’s many ties and duties prevented 
his leaving England for service abroad, 
but his letters to The Times were of much 
service to the War Office. At first, the 
tide flowed against England, and reports 
of many black days—exaggerated blacker 
—gave Albert Augustus acute uneasiness. 
It was a most unprofessional campaign, 
against an enemy without uniforms and 
so ignorant of the rules of war that almost 
every crime was imputed to him—after- 
wards he was voted something of a 
sportsman, and the war, in comparison 
with that of 1914-1918, can be regarded 
as almost gentlemanly. 
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Photegraphs by imperial War Mian 
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Unluckily, Albert Augustus was not to live to see the war carried to its triumphant 
conclusion. Shortly after the turn of the century, he got his feet wet, forgot to change 
his socks, contracted a severe chill, and died. The funeral procession was one of 
almost more than pomp and circumstance, and the weeping Angelina looked 
extremely attractive in her widow’s weeds. Shortly afterwards she paid Albert 
Augustus the pretty compliment of taking a second husband. That, however, is 
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another story— Albert Augustus’s has come to 


THE END 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


The source of certain photographs is indicated where they appear. We desire to acknowledge 
our indebtedness to many other helpers. The Rischgitz Agency has rescued from oblivion the 
stereoscopic family scenes which form the basis of our hero’s early life. These photographs are 
remarkable for their technique, and compare favourably with many studio scenes by advertising men 
of seventy years later. To Mr. Paul Martin, also, we owe a great debt : he was a pioneer in seeing the 
significance that the camera can draw from everyday surroundings, as well as a pioneer in using the 
first ‘instantaneous ’’ shutter. The early photographers devoted themselves almost exclusively to 
portraits, scenery and architecture ; in fact to the nobler works of God and Man. They considered such 
everyday scenes as we snap nowadays as too frivolous for their expensive plates. Mr. Martin’s beach 
scenes, for instance, though they caused some amusement when he showed them at photographic clubs, 
were never published in the papers of the time, where they would have been held undignified as well as 
slightly shocking. It is interesting to record that Mr. Martin had been by profession a wood-engraver 


for the illustrated papers, and forms therefore a direct link between two great methods of illustration. 
His hobby killed his trade. 


It is to be hoped that as the value of such pictures becomes more and more strongly recognized, 
more and more will get into circulation from the family albums in which they lie buried, or the 
boxes of negatives which lie, dusty and unindexed, in photographers’ basements (thousands, alas, were 
sacrificed when glass became scarce during the war years of 1914-1918). Fox Photographs Ltd. 
have shown a courtesy and intelligence which are not to be taken for granted in Fleet Street, and have 
met our repeated and wildest demands on their apparently inexhaustible files. Mr. Spencer Arnold 
has given his untiring energy to the filling in of gaps, and Paramount Productions Inc. most kindly 
supplied the only “ reconstruction ”’ in the book (can you spot it for yourselves ?), a still from the 
film It Ain’t No Sin. It is impossible to acknowledge in detail all the assistance given by many agencies 
and private persons, without which the illustration of the story would have been sadly incomplete. 


The remainder of the photographs were supplied by Messrs. L.N.A., Down and Son, G.P.A., 
Will F. Taylor, Associated Press, L.E.A., Daily Herald, Odhams’ Press, Bowers, Planet News, Alfieri, 
Sport and General, Photochrom, and Topical. 
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